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I am interested in finding out how the Utah States Instructional Develop^ment 
model came into bein^. Could you describe that for ma? 

Five years ago 'a new President, Glen Taggart, arrived at USU. Early in his 
administration he charged a faculty/student committee ••to undertake the task 
of assessing the- status of undergraduate education. On the basis of long 
discussions in the eai^ly >??stages and after examining the efforts of similar 
projects at other institutions, the conajj^ttee decided against a'^ormal 
written report on^their study; instead fchey turned to the approdch of, ion 
research'. Tl^iey divided up into task 'groups,; one , studied the question of 
general education, another delved into the problem of dormitories, another 
xi7orked on the issue of undergraduate research, another examined the lectures 
and J^yceum -series. A final group began to question what was happeniiig in 
instruction at Ut§h State; asking whether something ^c'ould impiove the 
teaching/learning procesfe^ . * 



Was thkt final group the ^ksis far the^ Instructional Development? 
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initially .that teaching improvement subcommittee had a limited ' vision 
about some kind of self-help agency. Fortunately, the committee had- some 
funds which enabled its . members^o go about the '•country and see what .else 

- w^as being done. They didn't revalize until they'^began to travel, that a 
new discipline called Instructional Development, was being born in the - - 
United States. Tl>ey visited tJichigari State, Irfdiana, the Teachidag Research 
Center in Or^gon^, the Instructional Resources Prp^ram at Brigham Young 
University, and finally Florida State, Instructional developefs it each ^ 
institution were interviewed and a variety of approaches to improving 

university teaching wete discussed, ' , - • 

At the sajne time the new President, and especially . his Prov9st, initiated 
"a study to coordinate the media production agencies on the campus. There 
.were. several: Television, Photography , Printing, Radio—but they were^ 
all separate agegcies, located at diverge corners of the campus, making 
itNiff icult for vfaculty membera to us6 them for undergraduate instruction^ 
Tb'i?esdlve the problem, .the Provost appointed 'a consultant to develop 
a proposal fqf improved organization of the media services y A .third effort, 
going oil independently at< the same time, wasl aimed at producing a master 
plan for the future of the library. ' A systerijs analyst was working with 
the^library staff. to create new efficiencies* arid design a way to. help a 
•molflest library become adequate for a universi^tyT \ ^ 



*This paper has emerged 'from an interview' with a^ external evaluator as 
part. 0f the on-goi|ig evaluation of USU's Instructional Development endeavor. 
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At fir^t, very little. , As the three groups gradually became aware ^ each 
, other, they began interacting, eventually coaj/escing into one blue ribbon* 
committee. Out of this interaction camA a lengthy proposal which was sent 
to the Faculty Senate and then t;D 'the President*. It proposed the cEeation 
of a Learning Reso\irces Prografn which would include the library, add to 
it a;Ll the media production agencies, ^nd then create a small divisioh to 
deal Mth the question of improving instruction. - . ■ , 

How dia your efforts relate to other 'instructional development programs 
on other campuses? ■' ■ i 

The section of \hat proposal that dealt with the improvement of college 
instrucfion reported what had been dis(;overed\>)ou£ the new instructional 
devel^ment movement. This movement was based dn principles of ge^ral 
systems theoty, as practiced in industry and at^NASA. The ifew centers 
./erd impressed with training programs which had been produced for the 
military and- Indus try. ^The Vice-Provost at Michigan State went to industry, 
found people with Ph.D.'s in educational psychology who had been in the 
business of " developing training materials and enticed them to the university 
\o help faculty, develop instructional ^ateria^'s . They broughr^their systems 
management concepts with them to the a^na of higher education. In another 
part- of the country, Syracuse University leaders were talking about' im- 
proving college instructioja^ they turned instead tfo instructional media ' 
training prograips for some Solutions; So- at least two active alternatives 
were available. - " , ^ » ^ 

These two alternatives were a systems approach vs. one from instructional ' 
media. Which did you choose? , ^ * 
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The USU faculty, thirr^ugh, a committee comp^sea^imarily of individuals .TA/ith 
humane interest in improving 'instruction^ s^o'on s^w that they^ere jumping 
into a pool containing disciplines about which t|hey knew vei^y little.'- Thus 
they advised beginning with a very^modest program that had- elements of both 
♦ options. .The resulting Learning Resources Program created a division 
where instruction could be s^rstematically desigr^ed and the division would 
also relate to the media production ^services thajt were located in the 
Qther divisions. ^ . • , ; 

The concept of the comprehensive Learning Resourlces Program ds illustrated 
* ' " the attached ^chart and shoVs\ how ^he^rogTam jean provide any size or 

^ format of l^rning materials, whVther it be prir^'t or film, fiche or tape, 

that faculty and students need fG>a: learning and jteabhing. Where those 
\ • njaterials are not .obtainable, thfe program atteradts to produce' it in such 
alternatives as radio, television, printing, graphics, or audiovisual 
media. ^ • ^ 

^fev^UATOR: • Would you describe how you settled on the instiruictional develo 
you are using. • > 
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In the early stages we may hasve felt that we had some answers about what ' 
profe'ssors should do to improve their instrtiction, but it didn't take 
long for us to see that we had to be pretty careful' about telling people, 
.."This if what you cmght to do." ' / ' ^ .' 

One alternative'x^e entertained initially xvas advocacy; /we could have pro- 
moted ' specif ic approaches such as a ^lanket requirement for course per- 
. formance objectives o^^ a specific instructiori^i media usage. ^ For example, ^ 
^11 the faculty are supposed to file a, syllabus for each course they teach. 
One idea would be td require them to write, solid course syllabi with/ 
behavioral objectives; this would cause them to do more rigorous planning. 
It was quickly obvious that such a requirement. would .Engender more opposition 
than results. The resistance iWild likely be so intensive that it would 
destroy the^wholls program.. In those 'first visiormry days we might have 
responded to that -opposition by ^claiming .that critLcs .were uninformed, 
and they really needed the requiremeafe most of all/ Had we taken' such ^ 
a stance, we would certainly have encountered 'able faculty members who 
could sabotage the -concept of an in^ructional development program because 
there are some academic as well as tactical vulnerabilities in the use of 
educational technology principles. It dt^n't take ' too dong to discover 
thajL instructional technology applications were in themselves ^still very 
tenuous. . ^ ' - - 

pan you gi^^ an example 'of a "hard sell*^^ apprQach? T ^ 

Yes, the new college president at?> a sister institution followed the approach 
we rejected. He was committed to the idea of self-pacing; he thougfi^he 
could sell the legislature of the state on a way of savidg money, ^ a^n- 
nounced thjat all-multiple section courses wpuld be cancelled and^would be ' 
taught in individual, self-pacing modules.^ He devoted .a "porcion. of the 
^budget to the .creation^ learning modules , but he ran into hef^ty oppositioii.; 
Fortunately, pur President wouldn't even entertain the Idea-reusing such 
coercion; but we might h^ve made that mistake" if the^power had been avail- 
able. It^ absence forced us to examine. our environment more reflectively; 
wfe conclu^^ed that 'cajoling the faculty i« self-defeating in the academic^' 
atmosphere.* » ^ • 



what otjier optiq^is did you consider as an alternative? ' 

There vaas anoth^er option we considered which wa*s ^exemplified l^y the 
Teac|iing Research Center at Monmoutji, Oregon, the Learning Resources Program 
at Brigham Young iJniversity^ the British Open^ Univeiisity , and the Federal/)^ 
Regional Laborat|iries. At such 'research^ arid developmenr.cetiters a large 
staff of trained^nstructioHal designers pifoduce learning* njaterials on the 
basis of an exp^it design model and with major 'investment of professional * 
t^me and materials. Once completed, t^^ese . learning materials are said.to * 
ye "validated." . At these centers* prof es^nal instructional developers \ 
produce projects which they then make avai]>abi^^r facult^y^ adoption. 

- i 

■\\ 

o 

■ ' • ' f 




That was the most highly respected route at t\ie time bec^se of the'-rrtalin 
that the learning .materials emerging from these laboratories^ could be 
validated, guaranteeing student learning. Besides the fact that xve didnj t 
have massive amounts of money necessary to go that x^ay, tKere are some 
philosophical problems xvith that abroach. It puts the developer 'and the^ 
learner in ^ the .center df the proces6 whi^e the teacher invests very little. 
Because the professor is only minimally involved in ^the development of the 
validated materials, he often does npt ^dopt .them, "xh:^ 'caused us ^to 
reconsider whether the research anc}. development model is appropriate 
for the university. 



EVALUATQR: If the industrial or the coercive approaches have drawba^cks for the 
university setting, where do you ttlirn? 
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It is obvious that ,there is a subs^iantial difference betxveen the university 
arid both the rese^ch and development laboratories ancl the industrial <^ 
atmosphere where the systems development modelX, such as the NASA systems; 
emerged.< Much of the applied resejarch that has been done on "instruction 
has been ^or the military and -industrial environment or for the public 
•scjhool^^. The university, has its qvn powerful environmeAt and set of 
values. \ The university places itg major premium upon the profeissors and 
the, studeilts, not on the administration or learning theory. Its product 
is not tjaijigible, such as thos'e in 'the space or defense industries. Academic 
in$tituti(i)ns do not have a hierar^hlal organization which %et^ policies 
and tells people what to do. . On the contrary, the faculty functions on 
t^e assumption that 'they are their own experts^ 

The university Is a pretty good ekample of a Theory Y organization, using 
Douj^las Mf^Gregor's words, where the institution pays a, high pri<f'e for the V 
most talerited people it can get ajnd then leaves, them to* set their own 
obj'e^^vesl, design their own yorl<|, implement it, and - evaluate it. The 
admiiiWtration doesn't supervise jprofessprs extensively; scholars don't 
punch a clock and the^ administratpion assumes that faculty members desire 
to be' productive. The administrator's jo'k is to enable the faculty to 
work. $in^ this kind of power fetructure/drives the university, we had 
to decide whether to confront thie model^ and cjfciange it or to 'accept it and 
build -an Vmprovement .strategy wWich finds energy in fhe model. - > 

And exactly how did you propose to do that? 
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As we looked at that model ^f the university, some' serious liabilities 
surfaced in i:^onjunction with teaching. ^ In many cases the university 
professor's pWception of teaching is that instruction is a by-product 
of scliolarshi^^. - This view assumes that the prerequisite fot being a " 
teacher is knowledge. Obtaining a research degree is considered to be 
appropriate preparation in becoi?iing a teacher. Then, as a scholar goes 
before students he cah merely draw upon his personality and humanity, 
which will enable him to coimjaunicate his knowledge to students. The idea 
that a scholar should learn how to teach or' that he should' design learning> 
materials. has not been very seriously considered/ Scholars have seldom 
felt th^t professional .literature on teaching and learning is important 
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for them. Instead they ^te^^ro each lesson by gathering information 
which they then transmit to i^tudents , That limited view of teaching is 
the liability of. the model of allowing the professor to be sovei;eign. 
Nonetheless, \<je have concluded that the modeE is so firmly intrenched 
that we ought to work wl;thitf )the^ model rather than to reject it. 
limen viexved across time^i' th^ success of the basic university model and its 
Theory Y dimensions engender respect for its xvorth. 
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How pan an* Instructional design team work with that much flexibility and 
a, "hands off" feeling^ • . . 

What xi7e would like to do is to fin^ a way to interest the professor in 
initiating the improvement of instruction rather than us intervening in 
the. model to disrupt it. We would like to fin'd some way of stimulating * 
the professor's interests 'into learning theory and into instructional 
degigil* We are hoping that the professor can be encouraged either by an 
, ' existing reward structure, or some visibility on campus or through power 
of research information or by student feedback. If the professor can ' ^ 
be eticouraged to make .an initiative of his own, then we can support that 
initiative to produce an improved learning-teaching experience. Our 
basic approach is to accept^'the professor's autonomy as the basis for 
^ interaction and to direct the.-s^trength of the base, througfi appropriate 
intervention into meaningful improvement activities. 

Aren t there some drawbacks to that apprdach? 

• Th ere is a lot of vulnerability in, startAng with the teacher,. A critic 
could say that .we should begin with the (student a^ the basis^for insturc- 
tional development. There is soundness ^g^that. Another could say that 
we should take the learning process as the basis. Critics will also suggest 
that if t-he professor is the center of the leaniing design, th^ product 
is likely to be limited to his abilities and thi^ willirigness . .We recognize 
the strengths of these views, nonetheless -we have consciously chosen to 
- consider the teache^* first. Since it i^ he who controls the selection 
. an4 presentation of learning activities to students, he becomes the gate 
Iceeper to instructional improvement. ^ 
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With the faculty member qhosen as the starting ploint, what are the advantages 
you see? . \ ^ 
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In addition to accepting the "professor as basis, w-e weri convinced that the 
implementation .of the ^arninj Impr.o^^ from 
the beginM-ngv —The'Tiahility of- the research and development approach is 
thit it often fails to get a product implemented once it has-^been produced. 
We respect the research and development approach, but it consumes quantities 
of money that cannot even be entertained by most universities and starts- 
from ah assumption that does not link with the academic worjd, in aur ^ 
estimation. That's hbw we settled oiqi our modest approach. We are now in 
the process of evaluating whether it has 'merit* 
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Did you 'find any allies in the faculty? 

We soon discovered that not all university professors were resistant to 
using a team approach for improving their instruction-;^ some, -are ready Snd 
•willing. These professors alreaQy had considerable knowledge about learning, 
design. On, our campus they tended to be in some concentrated fields like 
Business Administration, Educational Psychblo.gy, Business Education, 
Indusftrial Technology, Special Education, Communications, and Instructional 
Media. Those people had had experientes in graduate sc.hool which opened 
up the world of learning theory or educational systems and i^ete just' 
waiting for money to be made available to undertake innovations. Not 
only did^i^e.rfffer these people our modest services but we invited some of 
them to be our consultants; in this way we have developed a panel' of 
experts who-have been very helpful. How diS we 4^t\hem involved? One of " 
the first things we did^was to troubleshoot for them! "They needed a li.ttle 
money or some space, soVe helped them on these managerial matters. Th^at 
'was a very modest thing. r " 

Can you be specific now and describe how you actually use your approach , 
wi'th the general faculty? . ' - ■ 

The mainstream problem was how to interest fapulty members who Jiave good 
will about improving teaching, but are somewhat resistant in trying new 
things: Often they have heavey commitments to research or are loaded with 
many students and don't have the time to spend on course development. 
Sometimes they are apWehensive about tryiftg something without a- guarantee 
that" it will work. % have settled on a three-step approach which proceeds - 

^incrementally as the pi>ofessor fakes ^an initiative. ■ Eirs£ we sensed that 
a general awareness program was essential for letting' facility members knqw- 
what they might initiate. We cert^rjly didn't intend to ^it in the office 
and wait for people to come and propose something, though there were some 
who would do that. We surveyed the literature of^ institutional renewal ,> and • 
when we found something that fit exactly int^o a specific field, we sent 
it off to the faculty member. After we had gone through scores of articles 
we decided to prepare. our own, little intrbductory handbook on teaching and 
package it with lofs of ^'bizazz" to make it seem palatable.; We sd(it that 
out to faculty and it began to stir^ interest ■. We also conducted regular 

,sejninars, each devoted- to a specif ic teaching approach such as cbmputRr- 
^ssisfed instruction, simulations, the seminar, the lecture, self-paced 
instruction. . . • 
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Where do the next steps fit with the awareness ones? ^ ^ 

Jlext we tried to find a way to encourage professors who. could take the 
initiative themselves. We weren't the slightest bit original in phoosing 
our strategy, settling on the concept of the competitive grant as the way 
to enable faculty members to take an initiative. 



social value in higher education. A person who- 

At the time he has- to coiranil; 



receives a grant achieves iiranejdiate status. 

himself to a certain kind of .gutput. L settled on the idea of making a 



number of smaller grants available in the amount of two, three, four or 
five hundred dollars. We announced these, made them competitive, set - 
guidelines, and established a council that would referee them. 
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' Did tjie competition induce ^som^ complications' ' ' ' ■ ' 

'y % . . * ■■ 

Ra.t,her early/in the. granting process we' estafclished a policy lo fund' a? 
many proposals as possible. So whep a prop^fal writer caUed lout ^h. 
grant we willingly chatt^ed about it and' o^^In worked toge hef^": that 

r': her wiUinrtr'^r T '° get .funded, and he or she was us^^ ly 

rather willing to entertain suggestions. It i was also a point wher« ' 
we could begin modest consultant work, which , frequently took the form of ^ 

■^rite'^i""' F ^a'SLr^r^^ '^^^ learnin^outcSmes a^ I^ev^tati:: 
criteria. For a $200 mini grant we didn't expect anyone to he able to 
demonstrate major learnin-g outcomes; it would cbst much more than that .for 

.tlie evaluation.- ,^ut we did encourage the faculty to sh\ft th^ir^hV i^f 

So that became what we cabled our second 4 initiative level Jit workpd 

Over s,eventy-five faculty members have af^pUidT^TllSi-sran; A .^7^^^* ^ 
have investpH ^^9J^^^ ec^nn • hi'-^-lcu lul mini-grants ,i and we 

• for ninr ^ 92€r0W $500 in each project. The money has gd^ exclusively 
f°\r°^";'^^°"--"°"^it gQBs for travei-or faculty salary. The result 

■>,is that the .faculty invest many hours of work for a few dollars It Js 

,r^:^^ '--'^^ — ^ -^^^^ - anyw^J^^^a mJJiJicati.n 

How would you judge the ^success of the mini grant ^ogram? 

lifl fTa^^? beginning our perception was that the mini grant program 
was a fairly low-level activ^^v T^ o„oui j , B'-auc prugram . 

^ in<,^r,.r^^,,„ o ^ u :i activity. It enabled some modest improvements of 
instruction and showed a level of institutional support £qr teachinf- 
improvement but it did not produce .validated learnLg dffelopmenJs It' 
"t^k^ f'^ r'^^^^^^^y- I" «Ve instances we may have been 

^^s^l^^t' ' "^^ -i^h these kinSs of grants 

th:y shoul n r. n;\"rptSg'fo"'wit\^'th"-''^'"^^^ ^^'^ ' 

i J paya^^ng ror with their owu> department huHaof 

th^vT !?^"^ ^""'^ ''^^^ refereed by a respectable group of faculty 
they have had more serious consideration than such thinL as tLfhinJ 
awards feel that teaching awards are ex post facto ?hey "do not 

a^nro t° happen. They are not prod^t^^e^ The granting 

approach is much more effective as an incentive for improvement Ind yet 
thelasic -def of'th ^y^-"— ^ and does not seem off^n i" to ' 

approach °f the university . It is within the spi^^he Theory' 

r 
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I think I can see the. Idvantages you cite for the mini grant strategy 
' -but you mentioned a th^rd ktage. Could you elaborate on that' 

• V- '. - ■ ' ' , " 

. We hfcped to ge€ st'arted on'gertuine i'nsti^cti-onal . dey^lopm^t ' so as a third 
level of our s^trategy; we convinced' the administration -tcf offer some 
Faculty Develc/|)taent Grants which ameunt to $2500.. This inables a faculty 
member or faculty team to work about.a year designing>5roducing, and 
evaluating a project. The department must contribute half of the faculty 
salary for released , time one quarter,^ and we produce the other half 
<,We also contribute $1000 of production* support mondy. The vital feature of 
.the program is, again, th^t the faculty or department initiates the'id^. ' 

. We provide consultant help, and work in the formative stage with them 

in writing of the proposal. The proposal goes to faculty panel of referees 
Once it is approved we begin the actual x^vel-opm^nt process. The fifst 
quarter is spent conceptualizing the project with the scholar so tKat the ' 
desire,^, outcoipes are stated explicitly, ihen we move into a period of 
production, during which time the facu-lty member ife given released time, 
moves out of his or her office, and sej:& up quarters in our center. This 
fosters full time work in the atmosphere where they can tub shoulders witji 
oiir consultants while writing, designing, and producing the learning 

^' materials. After that peripd the professor goes back into the department 
full time and does a field test of the project with spme evaluative hel^. - 
This is what .we call instructional development . ■ 

Have some avoidable pitfalls become apparent in the instructional develop- 
ment stage?' ' • 

We hav^ made a lot of mi'slji&kes with these grants, but also we learried 
some rather important fundamentals. For example, the , mind set we borrowed 
from the systems designers and the applied educational psychologists" has ' 
caqsed us to focus rather heavily on the learning materials product, v Now 
we have concluded that Che focu^ was only half right. To be consistent * 
with our whc4e view .about the nature of the University, we ha,ve decided 
to look much more closely '.at- the environment into which this learning 
"produq: is to be introduced. Right from the beginning we need to consider " 
the attitudes of the students. who will be imposed upon during the field 
test as well afe the attitudes o:^ faculty colleagues who are nat included 
in the development buL may be influenced by it or may have attitudes about 
it which we should* consider ' ' ^ 

I • . ^ 1 ^ ^ 

What have bein the most imfjortant things which have been learned from the 
third stag^ ; ' ■ _ . . . ' 

Maybe the most important social environment of learning is the set of 
priorities of the academic department. We have "found out . that the developer 
needs to know several things about them. Is the instructional development 
project running counter to the godls of § department? Is the project 
godng to run into a direct clashj with the values of the discipWne? What 
^^^3^ implications of changing learning style that the project may bring " 
abotff? Is it goin^ to be possible to deploy students in a manner required 
by the project? How mucTi of th'e project" is learning improvement and how 
much IS Hawthorne effect? HcTw much is the success dependent on one person 
who may not be permanent? the project so threatening to the existing 

system that it will generate excessive opposition or, even undermine the 
en4e.dvor?»-i , . ' , ' 
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These sound like major questions to bfe explored. AreA*t& 
to all projects? ' ^ .. • 



ese common 



DIRECTOR: 



These ^are some of the environmental issues that are generally raised' . 
only after a project is destroyed.- Then developers begin to lay: "It ' 
would have v/orked if |:h^.- faculty 'had no\ been.-so defensive." "The proiect ' 
was thoroughly validal'ed bet, the guy was so sharp that. the department 
couldn t stand, to haVe him around". These and other excuses are used as' a • 
defense against the unfortunate .fact that the designers 'did not build these 
realities into the initial mode P.- When we design a project 'we have to ' - ^ 
design change. There are many dimensions of change that, while only 
ancillary to the learning "materials , influence the-changd process signifi- 
cantly. Hefe we are considering an aspect of the sociology of institutions. 

In other words', the outside institutional factors were the long term 
determinants of suc-cess o'r failure of the project. 

"ft " " ' . ^ ' ■ ' ■ ** , . 

Well only partly. Wg-'had our own internal difficulties too. -Ghawing at ^ 
us all' the time were these questions:' Where is validated learning improve- ' 
ment? What about the use of design? What about systems? What aboyt: - 
evaluation? We had been • study iti^ the .systems development model used by 
Indiana, Mic^gan State, and Brigham Young University. We Were somewhat 
resistant toVthem because they Were too elaborate. -The models use jargon • 
extensively; they are, of ten pfercpived as straight jackets by faculty members ^ 
it we iijsiSt on using them. They seem to be very. product oriented, like " 
the production o/ the rocket; they fit the industrial model more than the 
academy, We are still giving theih serious study, and we have found a 
modified use. ■ , ' ^ ' ' • " 

What about evaluating the outcomes? 

We were similarly uneasy about the lack of evaluation in our. program. How 
does one ^ow what's going to come out of all this activity? »Is- it going ' 
to have any learning^ outcomes? -We were convinced that we needed- other 
expertise In the office. ^We hired 4 evaluation and design consultant ^ 
This i^rson had had a lot of evaluation experience and some design expe-rience 
at Florida State. When we hired him we soon saW. that we were going to ' 
iJeed helj^ in evaluating, but we needed s-upport in design- first . So gradually 
he became our specialist in the creation of .ingtruqtional materials. Now we 



■ » ^LL^ vi-c^dcj-uii uj. t/j.nsLruQciona± materials. ^ 

have hired another staff member to really devote hiLelf to evaluation. 



EVALUATOR: In what dif&ction do you see tli^ model evolving? 




On the basis ^f the experience that we've had with mini-grants >an'd the ' 
faculty developra^t grants as well as ,the wisdom we"haVe garnered from ' 
other institutions involved in instructional development wl^ are trying 
the same thing, we are going to begin experimenting with a modification 
of the model. ^Up .to this point the model has* focused on the professor as ' 
the basic unit. We- are' no* discoveriiig that there are liabilities which * 
we think can be overcome by working with teams of professors or whole 
departments.. Working with the professor makes the project's authorship 
very visible as well as vulnerable because a professor may leave, may nof 
get tenure, may engender j^^lousies may be using the project for motivations 
other than they were funded, and so>n. Team effort offers the 'advantages. • 
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.••nrrir^r E T ^"'^^orship , more longevity) . and a larger inves'tnjent of " 
■priority by a department. In addition, we ir^e aftractid to the general 
principle ,that groups, tend tp be more creative than individuals.- 

Theoreti'cally',' yes; but doe^'this happen in practice? 

Wheft a group of- faculty members work together'to design a 'learning proiect 
, wxtj^^a learning consultant,, the role of consultant changes, Aljhoug^ ' 

ahd ^ef""-"H ^""P' ""^^^^^^ a process person 

and^re^feree, he ca«. still raise design questions and have some inLuence^ 

TI ■ traditional consultant relationship Vi'th one ^faculty 

si^lP / rather difficult for the consultant to intervene becLse ^hf 
■ if soir °^ conceptualization, when the consultant intervenes 

.it sometimes seems like a challenge to that conc^tualizaticm, creatine a 

the'con^ultantoand the client.. When a g^oup " 
Is doipg the i:onceptualizing together, the consultant, can play a more 
natural role. In that settling tWe are several, individuals who see their 
concepts as , still formative and Clc^, 'the cons,ultant ^n the process " 
of developing the ideas. , . ' ' \ 

In our first experiences with design globp^ we' are having 'some encouraging 
success, ^e stumbled into this approach by accident vhen a group of pro- 
fessors asked us if they could hay^ a multiple faculty development gr£t. " ^ 
We almost said, no because we. hesitated to devote a large portion of our ' 
resources.to one department, but we decided t^ take the risk and ^t proved 
to be a most productive ven^:ure. Now we are ^orkin^ with two full depart- " 
Hest'So llT'^r w'^' ex?e.iment on tha h^riz n-- 

Ini^f^Hl i ' . ''"''^^"^ ''^'^ '^^"^^ °^ ^^'^"I'^y ^ill be more productive thBn " 
Duc mayoe a priority will emerge. ' - • 

• Could you describe your- sta^f and. its relation to the. institution? \ " 

^a^f'tw'l^^H'"''''"'''°"^i Development Division was one 'prof essor serving 
half-time in the program and a part-time secretary? He was consciously 
selec ed from the Arts and £i?ters faculty to encLrage acceptaS, of fhe 

Jl 'u^ ^^""^"^y- ^^'^-^ fir^t year a full-time consultant ' 

was added who brought skills of instructional design into the program 

par -tiZ £s1s"'%''"n^'' "^^'''^ production- s\ills were added a 

?he teim? I ^^""^^^^'.^ part-time evaluation specialist 'has' joined 

Are there enough people to get thTjob done.? ^' ' . 

'^.tl ^^^f ^"-^"-^^^ ^° '^^^ ^^ry «">all staff. We • " ' 

incluferfh iT '"''-'3^ ^^--ti- Learning Resources " Program! " ' 

includling the library ,ai^^ media skrvices. 
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Ideally, the Sjtaff or that organization are all members of a team. 
Historically, the various divisions evolved separately-atnd then x^ere 
pjuf together on the^^basis of a rationale, but we have had some difficulty 
in learning how to work together. There have been up§ and downs in that 
relationship; we are on an up at the moment. ' ' / , 

How do your projects fit in with those of otheir service-organizations 
on campus? 



^4 



\ 



It takes coi:;^sider§ble skill to f itid way^ in which our ^objectives in/ this n 
Division cair* supiK)rt , ijistead of conflict,, /with th^ objectives of the 
other divisions such ajs the television service or the' library/ acquisitions , 
departB^ent or the. library distributions division ^or -example. The ^rojects^ 
that have, emerged 'out of our Division of necessity are disseminated crutside 
^ of- our Division — some in the classroom with the professors, some -j^y the 
Audiovisual Services^ and 'some in dth^r divisions 'oJE- the prograiiS^ We 
put considerable demand upon their services withotit increasing^ -ch&ir re- 
sources. That has proved .to he a problem. We have hati to discdss such 
requests^ on. a daily basis with the various services to see that: we clo . • 
not unreasonably request their time and resources.' Their limitat.ions 
sometimes put cons.traints upon what we can design. That^s jus't ^ simple 
^example of the ' generalization that we are dll competing for a limited » 
set of resources within one budget, each division having its oim priorities- 
dnd* trying to find^a way to benji the /priorities of, the other divisions 
in their direction. , Despitef^ ^hese tensions we still maintain- that we^are 
ahead by being a part of the Learning Resources Program rather thaft being 
a separate agfency which would crome to these services simply as a customer. 
. hav6 been able to reallocate space, manpower, and budgets owi thin the 
o'yerall program to respond to the shifting needs of instructional innerva- 
tions. , * ' , . * 



EVALUATOR: I^m still not completely cl^ar on the role of your staff in dfealing with, 
the faculty of outside departments. ' 



.DIRECTOR: Let's go back to the original question about how our staff relates^ with the 
institution. We are naturally in direct ctintact /with the faculty; pro- 
^ . fesscfts approach ais direct!^ for an" idea, a service, >or a grant, or we 

meet them in a seminar, faculty meeting, or evenlinf ormally . We have 
found that it ik^ essential that we then relate aftiy request they make to 
^ their academic environment. We get to the 'department chairman or dean 
pjcy/find out i^we can have th'eir support if we work with this faculty 
member. That is a crucial matter. We also approach dean^ and, department 
heads and encourage them to shift! their priorities for the benefit of ^ 
^ instructional innovation. There are also a whole^ host of , administrative 

agencies on the campus with which we try to relate, the most important, 
being the chi^f academic oifice of the campus, the ProyostT We are kiAd 
of advocates in tMt office, pressing for this priority or that priority, 
^ asking them to support onejprogram or another.. For example, we ^press the 

1 Provost's office to see that t|ie faculty evaluation program is condyctedy 

V/ each year or that the faculty development funds be made available to ^"^^"^^ 

' professors xi^hq^^xvish to attend institutes on ^teaching , or we press them' 

v/^for an increase in funds for faculty development grants. Another of "^our 

V. 
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nf5°'' ^u -^^ \° press the space allocation comnrijbfee. which works ' 

- So- in m/""°'' ^ improvement of instructional spac " 

So in this way we re sort of an advocacy office, and we ^ee the wl^ie ■ 
campus . as well as the extension services, ai an .rea' wh^re we hl^^ a 

- r V - influence on the institution's burekucracy to 
help it be responsive to the im^tpvement of instruction. " 

EVALUATOR: Within the' stWcture- of the Merrill Uy.^.^., . a \ ■ \ r. 
. • , . wheVe. does the Bivision^otln:tJ^^^^^^^^ 

DIRECTOR: On the program's organizational chart .is ,app/ars to be the division -4:ha^ 

' r fa^^t ^^^'J^^^"^^'^^^^ the' other divisi-ons'either prod^L or d is L^na L 
In fact, much of the traffic of t^i^e-bther divisions never comes through ^ 

• recuesL' " '"'""'"'^ " ^"^^ consultant servicd^ T^e ' 
requests whxch come to our Division very^often just go through the 
^other divisions for i(?plementation if there is production or dissemination 
to be done. Occasionally ■ something, might come L here ^nd go out Zd^cea 
and never go through the other divisions, but we generally depend 'on 

• d\':Zr^''''''i' '^^^^^^-^ ^° '^'•"h- production .and • 
diss-emfnateaoB, and we create a good deal of^vork for them. . ' - ' ^ 

'^ ■ • ■ - • , ' . .. . ' 

Does much work get referred from their shops to yours? • 

It is not yetff^common for something fjrom another division to be referred \ 
to .ours A look at a model would suggest that to be the case tut 
generally ^hen a faculty member goes to one of the other divisions he 

know,s what he wants; he likely wants a service that is already be^^^^ 
offered there. For example, a College of Education) teacher would go to 
•tea ;r'Tr°"'' people and would requeit to use "h, mi^o- 

otw d? That is a standard on-going service. Most o1 the 

Our J^^T f described as having standard on-going services " 

■ Snerillv brinr''°"\r approach. When a person comes he' 

generally brings a problem rather than a service re'quest The fircf ^h■rr,„ 
we have to do is to spend a good deal of time decLLg wfiat^he problem ' 
is and what possible solutions might be. Then we creft^ a s option which ' 
is probably one we've never specifically done before. • 

^^^f °f tfie director of this program to other directors- 
and what kind of status does this department haVe? ' cTirectors, 

All four divisions have associate directors, and we' have equal status 
We meet weekly in a policy meeting with 'the director of the proR^Ita 
he is over all four. We go jto .him for most of our problems and^report ' " 
through him to the rest of the University. In that'regardVam pleased 

Could you sum things up that we '\e talked Ibout today? ' . « 

To conclude I'd say that our moc^el of awareness, initiative, and develop- 
ment has enjoyed modest succc^ssAlt emerged from- a small program a ' 
appropriate to the limited resources which have been devoted to it. We^ 
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are not «6 committed to it that jJe cannot change;, and in fact, we. are 
=^arting' to modify it. We are jjleased that "the program has won gradual- 
acceptance by the faculty and tikt it .is making some limited inroiSds into 
improving teaching and learning /at a., small university. * 
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